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Some  Changes  Made 


The  Annual  Meeting  of  the 
Friends  of  the  Library,  held  on 
April  5,  1973,  opened  with  a 
slight  departure  from  earlier  meetings. 
Lynn  C.  Gammill,  chairman,  introduced 
G.  Noble  Gilpin,  professor  emeritus  of 
Music,  who  spoke  informally  on  "The 
Remarkable  Onegin  Music  Collection," 
using  records  and  slides  to  demonstrate 
the  wealth  of  material  we  hold.  He  also 
introduced  Sigrid  Onegin's  granddaugh- 
ter, Sylvianne  Penzoldt,  whose  father, 
the  late  Peter  Penzoldt,  was  largely  re- 
sponsible for  our  unique  collection  of 
Madame  Onegin's  personal  belongings, 
scores  and  books  (See  Fall  1972  Ga- 
zette). 

Following  this  talk,  the  Friends  ap- 
proved the  minutes  of  the  November 
1 972  meeting.  The  Membership  Commit- 
tee presented  its  revised  list  of  seven 
membership  categories,  ranging  from 
Student  at  five  dollars  a  year  to  Life 
membership  for  three  thousand,  payable 
over  six  years  and  the  new  categories 
were  approved.  It  was  also  suggested  that 
a  student  become  a  member  of  this  com- 
mittee. 

Discussion  in  the  Publications  Com- 
mittee had  centered  about  changing  the 
format  of  the  Gazette.  Suggestions  in- 
cluded: book  reviews,  bibliographies  of 
alumnae  publications,  and  articles  on 
special  collections  in  the  Rare  Book 
Room.  There  is  also  a  possibility  of  the 
Gazette  being  published  only  twice  an- 
nually, but  in  an  expanded  size. 

A  Constitutional  Review  Committee 
was  appointed.  Henry  James,  librarian, 
and  John  Rice,  assistant  to  the  president, 
were  asked  to  serve  on  this  committee. 


The  revision  is  to  be  completed  over  the 
summer  and  presented  to  the  Council  at 
its  Fall  meeting. 

Finally,  in  a  radical  departure  from 
previous  allocations  of  the  Friends' 
monies,  five  thousand  dollars  were  al- 
located for  expenditure  in  revitalizing 
the  Browsing  Room,  in  addition  to  the 
money  allocated  for  book  purchases. 
This  money  will  be  used  to  redecorate 
and  to  install  a  console  with  headsets  for 
listening  to  records  and  tapes  of  poetry 
and  drama.  It  is  thereby  hoped  that  the 
Browsing  Room  will  be  used  more  for 
cultural  recreation  than  it  has  been  in 
the  past  few  years.  Mr.  James  reported 
that  much  of  the  old  collection  already 
has  been  replaced  by  contemporary 
titles  that  have  been  circulating  quite 
well. 

Finally,  the  Friends  were  most  pleased 
that  Mrs.  Gammill  has  agreed  to  serve 
as  chairman  for  one  more  year.  Gerhard 
Mazur  has  accepted  the  vice-chairman- 
ship. 

That  evening,  the  Friends  most  en- 
thusiastically listened  to  an  informal  talk 
by  Sylvia  Wilkinson,  Sue  Reed  Slaughter 
Visiting  Lecturer  in  English. 


Notice 

The  Fall  meeting  of  the  Friends  of 
the  Library  will  be  held  on  Thursday, 
November  1,  1973.  Fredson  Bowers, 
Linden  Kent  Professor  of  English  at 
the  University  of  Virginia,  will  speak 
on  some  aspect  of  bibliography. 
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A  Valuable  Reprint 


One  of  the  recent  additions  to  the 
art  library  by  the  Friends  of  the 
Library  is  A  Book  of  Architec- 
ture by  James  Gibbs,  a  1968  Benjamin 
Bloom  reprint  of  a  1728  work. 

Gibbs  was  born  in  Scotland  in  1682, 
but  spent  most  of  his  life  in  England.  In 
the  early  years  of  the  eighteenth  century 
he  traveled  on  the  Continent,  settling 
for  some  years  in  Rome  where  he  studied 
various  arts.  He  finally  decided  to  be- 
come an  architect,  and  had  the  good 
fortune  to  study  with  Carlo  Fontana. 
This  Roman  training  set  him  apart  from 
other  British  architects  of  his  generation. 
His  career  coincided  with  a  period  of 
Palladian  domination  in  Great  Britain, 
but  he  was  not  overwhelmed  by  Palla- 
dianism.  He  remembered  the  Mannerist 
and  Baroque  architecture  of  Rome,  and 
was  more  responsive  to  the  work  of  Sir 
Christopher  Wren  than  most  of  his  con- 
temporaries. (Wren  was  born  fifty  years 
before  Gibbs.) 

St.  Martin's-in-the-Fields  is  his  out- 
standing work  in  church  architecture. 
Situated  on  Trafalgar  Square,  at  right 
angles  to  the  National  Gallery,  it  is  a 
well-known  and  well-loved  landmark. 
Our  eyes  have  become  so  accustomed  to 
the  sight  of  a  steeple  tower  rising  above 
a  classic  pediment  that  its  incongruity 
escapes   us.   And  in   this   instance,   the 


church  has  a  fine  portico  and  one  of  the 
most  felicitous  of  steeple  towers;  there 
is  a  pleasing  variety  and  easy  transition 
from  story  to  story.  Gibbs'  regard  for 
Wren  is  evident  here  and  in  other  of  his 
towers  with  spires,  yet  they  remain  sug- 
gestive of  the  older  architect  and  not 
copies. 

Gibbs  designed  a  number  of  private 
houses,  and  also  buildings  at  Cambridge 
(the  Senate  House  and  the  Fellows' 
Building  at  King's  College),  and  the 
Radcliffe  Library  at  Oxford.  The  circu- 
lar, domed  library  is  a  late  work  occupy- 
ing an  irregular  square,  and  is  thus  boldly 
set  off  from  the  surrounding  buildings. 
Although  Gibbs  buildings  are  founded 
upon  many  sources,  they  are  his  own; 
but  his  actual  structures  had  much  less 
influence  than  did  his  books. 

Between  1715  and  1727  editions  of 
Palladio's  and  Inigo  Jones'  designs  ap- 
peared in  England,  as  well  as  engravings 
of  classical  buildings  in  Britain  ( Vitru- 
vius  Britannicus).  These  publications 
may  have  spurred  on  Gibbs  to  issue  A 
Book  of  Architecture  in  1728.  While  the 
authors  of  the  earlier  publications  re- 
corded the  works  of  their  predecessors, 
Gibbs  devoted  a  large  portion  of  his 
volume  to  buildings  executed  by  him.  In 
the  introduction  he  states  the  purpose 
of  the  book  is  to  furnish  designs  of  use- 
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«j«  A  pavillion  designed  for  Sir  John  Citrzon  K\ 
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ful  buildings  and  ornaments  "to  such 
gentlemen  as  might  be  concerned  in 
building,  especially  in  the  remote  parts 
of  the  country,  where  little  or  no  assis- 
tance for  designs  can  be  procured."  The 
book  opens  with  seven  plates  of  St.  Mar- 
tin's-in-the-Fields  as  it  was  carried  out, 
and  an  additional  eight  plates  of  the 
round  plan  he  first  conceived  for  this 
church.  Plates  of  other  of  his  churches 
are  included  and  many  steeple  designs. 
Also  included  in  the  one  hundred  and 
fifty  engravings  are  numerous  house  de- 
signs, gates,  chimney  pieces,  windows, 
grave  monuments,  urns  and  cartouches. 
A  Book  of  Architecture  was  an  immedi- 
ate success  and  four  years  later  he  pro- 
duced Rules  for  Drawing  the  Several 
Parts  of  Architecture  and  in  1747  Biblio- 
theca  Radcliviana. 

The  success  of  A  Book  of  Archi- 
tecture was  due  not  only  to  the 
fact  that  it  clearly  met  a  need, 
but  also  to  the  quality  of  the  drawings. 
The  clear,  explicit  plates  employed  a 
technique  Gibbs  undoubtedly  learned  in 
Italy  from  Fontana.  Sir  John  Summerson 
states:  "It  was  probably  the  most  widely 
used  architectural  book  of  the  century, 
not  only  throughout  Britain  but  in  the 
American  colonies  and  the  West  Indies."' 
In  this  country  St.  Martin's-in-the 
Fields  is  the  direct  ancestor  of  St.  Paul's 
Chapel,  New  York;  and,  in  a  more  gen- 
eral way,  of  many  other  churches  in 
America.  When  James  Hoban  planned 
the  White  House,  the  Gibbs  book  was  a 
source  of  inspiration  for  the  north  facade. 
Since  Hoban's  time  there  have  been 
numerous  changes  made  on  the  White 
House  exterior,  and  the  interior  was 
from  the  first  planned  for  the  use  to 
which  it  was  put.  In  Virginia,  the  south 
facade  of  Mt.  Airy  was  probably  derived 
from  plate  58.  This  plate  shows  Gibbs' 
crisp  stone  work,  and  both  drawing  and 
structure  display  sharply  cut  voussoirs 
and  angle  quoins. 

Benjamin  Bloom  and  Da  Capo  Press 
are  performing  a  valuable  service  in  re- 
printing important  books  of  architecture, 
and  we  are  delighted  that  a  number  of 
these  have  been  made  available  to  us 
through  the  Friends  of  the  Library. 

Ruth  M.  Firm 
Professor   of   Art 

'John  Summerson,  Architecture  in  Britain  1530  to 
1830,  Baltimore,   1953,  p.  214. 


Gifts 


One  of  the  more  unusual  gifts  which 
the  Library  receives  periodically  are  the 
extra-handsome  volumes  published  by 
the  Sierra  Club.  Donated  by  Elizabeth 
Sprague,  Professor  of  Biology,  these 
books  are  designated  as  memorial  gifts. 
We  asked  Miss  Sprague  to  tell  us  why 
she  chose  this  particular  series  and  she 
was  kind  enough  to  do  same: 

Pleasures  are  enhanced  by  sharing, 
and  often  a  particular  pleasure  demands 
a  particular  friend  for  the  experience  of 
sharing.  The  Sierra  Club  books  are  pleas- 
ures to  me,  with  my  visual-mindedness 
and  keenness  on  conservation,  and  ex- 
amining one  stimulates  the  immediate 

response,  "How  I  wish  could  see 

this".  When  a  friend  dies  there  is,  for 
me,  no  more  fitting  memorial  than  that 
one  special  book,  inscribed  with  the 
friend's  name,  and  placed  in  a  library 
to  insure  a  continuing  chain  of  pleasure- 
sharing. 

When  Gentle  Wilderness:  The  Sierra 
Nevada  appeared  my  thoughts  went  im- 
mediately to  "Padre"  (Dr.  Loye  Holmes 
Miller,  Chairman  of  Life  Science  De- 
partment, UCLA).  He  was  the  first  in- 
terpretive naturalist  in  the  national  park, 
Yosemite.  Dr.  Harold  Bryant  had  asked 
him  to  design  a  similar  program  for 
Grand  Canyon,  and  this  became  the  pro- 
totype for  programs  introduced  into  all 
areas  supervised  by  the  National  Park 
Service.  This  was  a  milestone  for  the 
parks,  and  one  which  "Padre"  enjoyed 
recalling.  The  Sierra  Club  books,  like 
his  program,  have  increased  understand- 
ing and  appreciation  of  the  parks.  Since 
along  with  being  a  rugged  naturalist  and 
pareontologist  "Padre"  was  also  full  of 
poetry  and  music,  what  could  have  been 
more  pleasant  than  to  honor  his  name 
with  Gentle  Wilderness!  The  choice  was 
made  even  more  appropriate  by  the  text, 
taken  from  that  earlier  devotee  of  the 
Sierras,  John  Muir.  Another  member  of 
the  UCLA  "Sand  Rats",  who  spent  vaca- 
tions learning  about  and  enjoying  the 
deserts  of  the  Southwest,  was  Midge  Kin- 
sey,  my  first  botany  instructor.  One 
summer,  instead  of  heading  for  the  Sier- 
ras, she  and  her  husband  explored  the 
Grand  Canyon.  They  thrilled  to  its  lights 
and  shadows  and  the  moods  of  the  can- 
yon as  they  varied  with  weather  and 
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time  of  day.  Hence  77/ne  and  f/ze  i?/ver 
Flowing  was  a  particularly  appropriate 
way  to  remember  her. 

Soon  after  our  good  friend,  Ethel 
Ramage,  died,  Navajo  Wildlands:  As 
Long  as  the  Rivers  Shall  Run  was  pub- 
lished. The  chants  of  the  Navajo  included 
in  the  text  provide  a  long  cry  for  under- 
standing, respect  and  justice.  Ethel,  a 
native  Texan,  loved  the  Southwest,  and 
her  deep  concern  for  people  in  general, 
and  minority  groups  in  particular,  made 
the  book  a  doubly  suitable  choice.  Let 
all  these  sagas  be  "finished  in  beauty." 
Ethel's  years  at  Sweet  Briar  coincided 
with  those  of  another  much-loved  and 
respected  stalwart,  Linda  Spense  Brown. 
With  firmness,  consideration  and  charm 
she  ruled  the  refectories,  and  wit  and 
learning  marked  her  character  and  per- 
vaded her  life.  She  understood  gracious 
living  in  an  era  when  its  achievement 
was  still  possible.  Though  her  cutting 
garden  is  still  here,  the  dinners  of  roast 
duck  and  strawberry  shortcake  are  only 
memories,  beyond  the  budget  of  today's 
dietician.  Glacier  Bay:  The  Land  and  the 
Silence  epitomizes  some  of  Linda's 
strength,  and  so  it  seemed  a  proper 
memorial.  Another  Sweet  Briar-ite  who 
with  keen  eye  and  patience  became  a 
skilled  photographer,  was  Art  Bates. 
Ansel  Adams:  The  Eloquent  Light,  a 
story  of  the  dean  of  landscape  photogra- 
phy in  the  American  West,  together  with 
many  of  his  choicest  photographs,  was 
an  unusually  fitting  memorial  for  Art. 
His  enjoyment  of  the  play  of  light  on 
snow,  his  eye  for  minutiae  and  the  detail 
of  his  dogwood  berry  pictures  are  things 
I  will  always  remember. 

One  gets  into  a  habit,  and  this  parti- 
cular one  pleases  me.  I  always  hope  that 
perusal  of  these  books  will  kindle  con- 
cern for  the  earth  which  supports  us  all. 
And  I  am  not  alone.  One  of  the  hand- 
somest gifts  to  the  Library  was  the  two- 
volume  Galapagos:  The  Flow  of  Wilder- 
ness, with  which  Martha  von  Briesen 
honored  Adeline  Ames.  I  found  Kauai 
and  the  Park  Country  of  Hawaii  similar- 
ly suitable,  since  Miss  Ames'  specimens 
from  those  islands  have  contributed  so 
much  to  the  pleasure  of  teaching  botany 
at  Sweet  Briar.  And  I  should  add  that 
the  funds  contributed  by  alumnae  who 
knew  her  were  the  start  of  the  present 
wholly  satisfactory  Ames  Greenhouse. 

Mrs.    Gemmell,    a    courageous    and 


charming  lady,  and  mother  of  our  former 
librarian,  Tyler  Gemmell,  is  remembered 
by  Not  Man  Apart.  She  loved  the  land, 
the  flowers  growing  on  it,  and  recognized 
that  man,  too,  is  a  part  of  nature.  In 
Summer  Island:  Penobscot  Country,  the 
warm  land  smiles.  Ben  Wailes,  husband 
of  our  own  Bertha,  was  likewise  warm 
and  smiling;  he  enjoyed  living  and  peo- 
ple, and  they  enjoyed  him  in  return. 

One  could  run  on  like  the  river — and 
so  have  I. 


Allocations 


The  Friends  approved  of  slightly  over 

three  thousand  dollars  for  those  titles 

recommended    by    the    Library    Needs 

Committee.  Many  of  the  magazines  were 

selected  in  order  to  complete  our  files. 

American  Immigration  Collection.  43 
vols. 

Aragon,  Louis.  Henri  Matisse.  2  vols. 

Burris-Meyer,  Harold.  Scenery  for  the 
Theatre:  The  Organization,  Processes, 
Materials  and  Techniques  Used  to 
Set  the  Stage. 

Cline,  C.  L.,  ed.  Letters  of  George  Mere- 
dith. 3  vols. 

Contemporary  Novelists  of  the  English 
Language. 

Contemporary  Poets  of  the  English  Lan- 
guage. 

Dance  Perspectives.  8  vols. 

Economic  History  Review.  Series  I,  Vols. 
1-1 8;  Series  II,  Vols.  1-15. 

Eisenhower,  Dwight  David.  The  Papers 
of  Dwight  David  Eisenhower;  The 
War  Years. 

Encyclopedia  of  American  Indians.  20 
vols. 

Geisberg,  Max.  The  German  Single-Leaf 
Woodcut:  1500-1550.  4  vols. 

Letteratura  Italiana:  I  Critici.  5  vols. 

Milton,  John.  Complete  Prose  Works. 
Vols.  5  and  6. 

Seip,  Didrik  Arup.  Norwegische  Sprach- 
geschichte. 

Shakespeare  Quarterly.  Vols.  1-3. 

Sobieski  Book  of  Hours.  Hand-blocked 
in  gold. 

Steward,  Frederick  Campion.  Plant  Phy- 
siology. Vols  5A  and  6A. 

The  Wellesley  Index  to  Victorian  Perio- 
dicals: 1824-1900.  Vol.  II. 
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